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OREGRAPAL SBP CES. 
RECOLLECTIONS 

OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


THE PLANTER'’S BRIDE. 


She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand, 
She watcheth ever there 
His wants to understand, 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteneth to fulfil. 
Miss Browne's “Woman's Love.”’ 





He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s justle, 
He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle. 
He dwells not on her within 
Slighted and sighing, 
Nor knows in that noisy din 
That she is dying. 
Miss Browne's “Man’s Love,” 


. The planter’s bride, who leaves a numerous 
and cheerful family in her paternal home, little 
imagines the change which awaits her in her 
own retired residence. She dreams of an inde- 
pendent sway over her household, devoted love 
and unbroken intercourse with her husband, and 
indeed longs to be released from the eyes of oth- 
ers, that she may dwell only beneath the-sun- 
beam of his. And so it was with me. After 
our bustling wedding and protracted journey, I 
looked forward to the retirement at Bellevue as a 
quiet port in which I should rest with Arthur, 
after drifting so long on general society. The 
romance of our love was still in its glow, as 
might be inferred by the infallible sign of his 
springing to pick up my pocket handkerchief 
whenever it fell. 

On arriving at Bellevue, which Arthur had re- 
cently purchased with its standing furniture, I 
perceived the most grotesque arrangement.— 
Whatever was too old or dilapidated for the city, 
the former proprietor had despatched into the 
country. The furniture seemed like the fag-end 
of all housekeeping wares. If a table had lost 
a leg, it was banished to Bellevue, where the 
disabled part was supported by a bit of hickory 
or pine ; the mirrors, which comprised all varie- 
ties from heavy carved mahogany frames to 
gilt ones, with amiable shepherds and shepherd- 
esses pictured at the top, seemed as if the queen 
of the earthquakes had been angered by her 
own reflection, and rent them in fissures. In 
one I had the pleasure of seeing myself multi- 
plied almost indefinitely; in another, an eye, or 
a nose, a forehead, or a waist, was severed in 
two; and in another, unless I stood on tiptoe, a 
grinning, unnatural thing looked at me above 
and below the cracks. In one room was an uld 
fashioned secretary, towering to the ceiling, 
where afew worm-eaten books leaned against 
each other as if for companionship in their soli. 
tude, while near it was a finical table, with its 








defaced gilding hidden by a piece of faded green 
baize. The sideboard, which was covered with 
rich silver, was also set off with tumblers and 
wine glasses for all sizes and fancies; the 
anairons, things with long slender stands and 
lilliputian brass heads surmounting their slight 
bodies, looked as if they were invoking some- 
thing up the large chimnies; small bits of car- 
pet were laid here and there in the apartments, 
as a kind of hint at warmth; the bed curtains 
and spreads were mostly patterns of gorgeous 
birds and trees, but being imperfectly matched 
in the sewing, a peacock’s plumage was settled 
6n the neck of a humming-bird, a parrot seemed 
in the act of eating his own tail, and a fine oak 
came sprouting out of a bird’s nest. Arthur 
was infinitely amused when I called his atten- 
tion to the china, which varied from the finest 
Dresden to the common crockery of the dram. 
shops. The medicy, in variety, would have done 
credit to a modern drawing-room. 

The harmonious and joyous frame of our 
minds rendered these things a source of amuse. 
ment. For several weeks, all kinds of droll as 
sociations were conjured up, and we laughed at 
anything and nothing. What cared we for fash- 
ion and pretension? ‘There we were togeiher, 
asking for nothing but each other’s presence and 
love. At length it was necessary for him to 
tear himself away to superintend his interests. 
I remember when his horse was brought to the 


‘door for his first absence of two hours; an ob. 


server would have thought that he was going a 
far journey, had he witnessed that parting ; and 
so it continued for some days, and his return at 
each time was like the sun shooting through a 
hree days’ cloud. 

But the period of absence was gradually pro- 
tracted, then a friend sometimes came home with 
him, and their talk was of crops and politics, 
draining the fields and draining the revenue, un- 
til I (country ladies will believe me) fell off inio 
a state as nearly approaching sleep as a straight- 
backed chair would allow. Arthur, however, 
rarely forgot me in conversation with others ; he 
had the ari, in which most men are so entirely 
deficient, of directing a glance to a lady, while 
conversing with gentlemen on themes apparently 
uninteresting to her, a glance which seemed not 
only to acknowledge her presence, but to pay 
deference to her thoughts. He did not, as is 
too often the case, forget that a sentient being 
was without companionship but in him, but seem- 
ed to feel what is probably true, that if women 
are occasionally asked for their opinions, they 
may be induced to look into the depths of their 
minds to see if an opinion is there. But Arthur 
had few aids in this delicate mode of compli- 
menting ; after the ordinary questions were an 
swered, I was usually left to ponder on the strip 
of carpet before the hearth, and wonder why it 
did not come up to the chairs, while my neigh- 
bor gradually hitched himself round with one 
shoulder towards me, and his forefinger on Ar- 
thur’s thigh. 











Arthur was a member of a social club, but he 
had allowed several citations to pass unnoticed, 
until it occurred to him that he was slighting his 
friends; I thought so too, and said so, without 
permitting the sigh to escape that lay at the bot. 
tom of my heart, at the idea of his passing an 
evening away from me. 

“They shall not keep me long from you, my 
love,” he said as we parted, ‘I have little joy 
without you.” 

But it was very long to me. I could bear to 
be alone in the morning, when I pursued vari. 
ous occupations, and was even happy. When 
weary with sewing and reading I strolled to the 
poultry-yard, and hcard Maum Nelly’s stories of 
how twenty fine young turkies had just tottled 
backwards and died so; or how the minks and 
chicken-snakes had sucked half the fowl-eggs ; 
or see her stuff pepper-corns down the young 
turkies’ throats, and pick the pip from the old 
fowls. Luckily for me, I as yet cared little for 
the pecuniary loss, while I really enjoyed the 
sight of the healthy flocks, as she exhibited them 
with a kind of maternal pride, calling the seniors 
by name. I loved to hear the delicate peeping 
of the little things, and see how unselfishly the 
parent bird sacrificed the choicest morsels for 
them; I loved, too, to stand by the duck-pond, 
and listen to the plash as the old ones descend. 
ed to the water, and watch their proud and happy 
look as their offspring followed with instinctive 
power. I noted the chaste-robed pea-fow], with 
its metallic-sounding cry, and smiled as the strut- 
ting and vaporing turkey paraded in “ brief au- 
thority.” 

Then, I visited the dairy, which was charm- 
ingly situated just where a small creek entered 
among the trees. A clear spring ran directly 
across the stone floor, and a fine spreading live. 
oak shaded it above. I enjoyed those days in 
the week, when-the little negroes came trooping 
along with their piggins for milk, the largest 
bearing the babies on their backs, and obtaining 
a double portion for them. 

There is unquestionably as much a school of 
old manners among the negroes as with the 
whites, and Dinah, my dairy-woman, belonged 
to this class, specimens of which are rapidly de- 
clining. Her reception of me at the dairy was 
more that of a dignified hostess than a servile 
dependant, as with a low curtsey and wave of 
the hand she pointed toa bench for me to be 
seated. She belonged to the class also wan- 
ing, who blend religious expressions and bene- 
dictions with their common phraseology. Dinah 
possessed a native kumor and keenness that 
sometimes amused me. Being short in stature 
she asked me to reach a calibash, which was set 
aside on a high shelf for my especial use when 
I wished a draught of milk. 

“’*Scuse me, missis,” said she, *“* when tall 
was give, I no dere.” 

Observing that she replied in the affirmative to 
questions of opposite bearing, I asked her meaning 

«“’Scuse me, missis,” she answered, “ Tis git. 
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ting hard o’ hearing, and yes is more politer dau 
no.” 

Sometimes I even strayed for companionship 
to the potato fire, which, though in the open air, 
was rarely extinguished, and usually found some 
one roasting or eating. As I lingered there 
one day, I inquired of an old man, who was 
hoeing his owg ground, about some work neg 
lected by the gardener. He rested on his hoe 
and shook his head. 





“‘My missis,” said he, “you no been hear 
bout Dick ? 

“No,” I answered, “ what of him ?” 

“He disgrace we all,” said the old man, re- 
suming his work. ‘“ He tief one sheep,—he run 
away las week, cause de overseer gwine for flog 
him. He ain’t desarve a good maussa, like 
maussa Arthur !” 

My next walk was to the sick-house. Arthur 
had as yet superintended the duty here, but it 
gradually became my pleasure to assist him, and 
though with some timidity, remembering mam- 
ma’s example, I prescribed and weighed the sim- 
plest medicines, and soon became interested in 
the individuals. 


Ihave said that the morning assed slowly 
though happily even without Arthur, but that 
Club afternoon seemed interminable. The wea- 
ther was mild, and tired of the house and of sit- 
ting down to one plate, that loneliest of all posi- 
tions, I again walked out to enjoy the declining 
day, and beguile the long hours. I involuntarily 
paused at the frog-pond, for there seemed a kind 
of sociality in their voices. Every thing de- 
pends on the mood of mind. It was but the eve- 
ning before that Arthur and I had astonished the 
frogs by our excellent imitation of their melo- 
dies. Standing at opposite sides of the little 
pond, he took the bass and I the treble, until we 
were hoarse with shouting and laughter; now 
they had a melancholy sound, and I turned 
homewards. At this momenta man slowly rose 
from the bushes near, and looked about careful. 
ly. Idiscerned in him Dick, the runaway. He 
looked haggard, and approaching with a humble 
air confessed his fault, and begged my interces- 
sion with his master to allow him to return once 
more to his duties. I undertook the office, and the 
next day he was permitted to go into the field. 

The house seemed so deserted, that though half 
ashamed of my own want of energy and mental 
control, I walked to the piazza. I was glad of 
the salute of the last lingering laborers on their 
way from the fields; I listened to the swine- 
herd’s horn, and saw his uncouth group at a dis- 
tance turning towards their pen; the shepherd 
came next with his more romantic charge, and | 
enticed them by throwing corn from the piazza, 
to bear me company a little while, but they soon 
followed the shepherd as he called, individually, 
their well known names. Then came the ducks 
whose wings were uncut, flying from a neigh. 
boring field to seek their night’s shelter, sweep. 
ing below the deep-tinged sky with flapping 
wings and happy screams. The sun shot up his 
last rays on the twilight clouds, the crows 
wheeled from the field to the forest, the whip 
poorwill’s cry, which the hum of day had stifled, 
came clearly and solemnly on the air; the young 
moon rose with her slight crescent, and rapid 
darkness followed. I returned to the parlor, 
pushed together the brands on the hearth, threw 


‘on light-wood myself, though two servants stood 











waiting by, and at length heard a footstep. It 
was Arthur’s; I sprang towards him, and we 
had as much to say as if he had been to India. 

This club engagement, however, brought on 
others. I was not selfish, and even urged Ar- 
thur to go te hunt and to dianer parties, although 
hoping that he would resist my urging. He went 
frequently, and a growing discomfort began to 
work upon my mind. I had undefined forebod- 
ings; I mused about past days; my views of 
life became slowly disorganized ; my physical 
powers enfeebled; a nervous excitement follow. 
ed; I nursed a moody discontent, and ceased 
awhile to reason clearly. Wo tome had I yield- 
ed to this irritable temperament! I began imme- 
diately on principle to busy myself about my 
household. The location of Bellevue was pic- 
turesque, the dwelling airy and commodious ; I 
had, therefore, only to exercise taste in external 
and internal arrangement, to make it beautiful 
throughout. I was careful to consult my hus- 
band in those points which interested him, with. 
out annoying him with mere trifles. If the reign 
of romance was really waning, I resolved not to 
chill his noble confidence, but to make a steadier 
light rise on his affections. If he was absorbed 
in reading, I sat quietly waiting the pause when 
I should be rewarded by the communication of 
ripe ideas ; if I saw that he prized a tree which 
interfered with my flowers, I sacrificed my pre- 
ference to a more sacred feeling ; if any habit 
of his annoyed me, I spoke of it once or twice 
calmly, and then bore it quietly if unreformed ; 
I welcomed his friends with cordiality, entered 
into their family interests, and stopped my yawns, 
which to say the truth was sometimes an almost 
desperate effort, before they reached eye or ear. 

This task ot self-government was not easy. 
To repress a harsh answer, to confess a fault, 
and to stop (right or wrong) in the midst of self. 
defence, in gentle submission, sometimes re. 
quires a struggle like life and death; but these 
three efforts are the golden threads with which 
domestic happiness is woven; once begin the 
fabric with this woof, and trials shall not break 
nor sorrow tarnish it. 

Men are not often unreasonable, their difficul- 
ties lie in not understanding the moral and phy- 
sical structure of our sex. They often wound 
through ignorance, and are surprised at having 
offended. How clear is it, then, that woman 
loses by petulance andrecrimination! Her first 
study must be self-control almost to hypocrisy. 
A good wife must smile amid a thousand per- 
plexities, and clear her voice to tones of cheer- 
fulness when her frame is drooping with disease, 
or else languish alone. Man, on the con. 
trary, when trials beset him, expects to find her 
ear and heart a ready receptacle, and when sick. 
ness assails him, her soft hand must nurse and 
sustain him. 

I have not meant to suggest that in ceasing to 
be a mere lover, Arthur was not a tender and 
devoted husband. I have only described the 
natural progress of a sensible, independent mar. 
ried man, desirous of fulfilling all the relations 
of society. Nor in these remarks would I chill 
the romance of some young dreamer, who is re. 
posing her heart on another. Let her dream on. 
God has given this youthful, luxurious gift of 
trusting love, as he has given hues to the flower, 





and sunbeams to the sky. It is a super-added 


== 


charm to his lavish blessings ; but let her be care- 
ful that when her husband 
“wakes from love’s romantic dream, 

His eyes may open on a sweet esteem.” 

Let him know nothing of the struggle which 
follows the first chill of the affections, let no 
scenes of tears and apologies be acted to agi- 
tate him, until he becomes accustomed to agita- 
tion; thus shall the star of domestic peace arise 
in fixedness and beauty above them, and shine 
down in gentle light on their lives, as it has on 
ours. 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE, 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 12, page 93.) 


SCOTLAND. 

The new town of Edinburgh comprehends a 
collection of splendid edifices. It appears like 
a city built by Princes and designed for the abode 
of Nobles. All the buildings are of stone, all in 
large blocks and each built after one uniform 
plan, occupying either the whole, or a large part 
of one side ofa square; each building complete 
in all its proportions and perfect in its order of 
architecture. This uniformity of plan and execu- 
tion, was effected by the original proprietors to 
whom the land belonged. Lord Moray was one, 
and the other a private individual ; they would 
not sell nor lease any Jot, unless the buyer con- 
tracted to build a house of such front, as a plan 
submitted to him should present. The interior 
was left entirely to the buyer’s arrangement. The 
plan of the exterior was drafted by a regular 
architect ; and though but one portion was put 
up by one man, and another portion by a different 
man and at different times, yet when finished, 
the original draft was not departed from, and the 
beauty of the structure complete. The different 
orders of architecture, and every variety of taste 
are here displayed and skilfully executed, and the 
stone being of fine quality, and from the same 
quarry,the elegance and uniformity of the city are 
delightful to contemplate. 

Prince’s and George streets are two of the 
finest in Edinburgh. St. Andrew’s Square is at 
the head of George-street. In the centre of the 
square has been raised a lofty column to the 
memory of HenryDundas, the late LordMelville, 
surmounted by a statue of that statesman. In 
the same strzet, at the intersection of a cross 
street, is placed upon a beautiful pedestal of 
granite, a bronze statue of George IV. by Chan. 
trey, ard at another intersection a similar statue 
of Pitt. 

There are many beautiful buildings in this 
street, appropriated principally to shops, and not 
exceeded by those in Ainsley and Moray places, 
though residences of the wealthy. 

The walks of this city are large and pretty, and 
abound with trees, but they are only for the ac. 
commodation of the few and not the public. 

A deep valley on the southern edge of Prince’g 
street divides the new from the old town of Edin. 
burgh. This valley is crossed by a magnificent 
bridge, and in another place a mound of earth 
forms the means of communication between the 
old and new towns. Underneath the bridge is 





the grass market ; and other parts of this valley 
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are cultivated as a public garden. Across the 
gulf opposite Prince’s street, are the tall and nar- 
row houses of the old town. In this part of the 
metropolis are many superb buildings, devoted 
to public purposes. The University is celebrat- 
ed for its extensive Library. The Library Hall 
is 200 feet long, and contains 80,000 volumes. 
The arched ceiling is in deep sunken squares 
formed of oak and gilded in each centre. On 
both sides of the hall along its whole extent, are 
alcoves of about 15 feet square shelved to the top, 
in which the books are arranged, protectec by 
wire gratings. In another part of the building, 
there is an extensive Museum. ‘Twenty-six 
professors are attached to this Institution, and 
2000 students attend the lectures. Contiguous to 
the University, is the Surgeons’ Hall. Here a 
most extensive display of anatomical prepara- 
tions is collected and arranged with great 
neatness and tuste; the tanned skin of a man was 
shown me, and a most singular lusus nature. I 
waiked through the Royal Infirmary, and was 
gratified by the neatness and arrangement which 
marked the departments. 

The celebrated St. Giles’ Cathedral has been 
much modernized, and Jost in proportion the as- 
sociations attached to it. The interior portion 
devoted to worship is very small. Around this 
are the parliament house and courts of law, and 
alarge statue of King James the VI. 

From the old town alone, access is obtained 
to the Castle of Edinburgh. ‘This is a strong 
fortress on the top of a rock 380 feet above the 
level of the sea, in the midst of the city, and 
overlooking every portion of the new and old 
town. This Castle is visible at a great distance, 
and exhibits an extensive view of the whole 
country. The entrance is over draw bridges and 
along narrow and walled passages, sufficiently 
indicating its strength and former importance. 
A large garrison held possession of the place. 
Here isacurious and extensive armory. In a 
small, high tower, we were shown the chamber 
in which King James was born—a humble room 
15 feet square, and lighted with one window, 
from which the Royal Infant was lowered imme- 
diately after birth to a most frightiul depth, and 
received by his friends in safety. There is still 
a picture of Mary hung against the wall. The 
room is now a carousing hall for the soldiers, and 
a filthy place, crowded by adrinking party when 
we entered it. The most valuable curiosities of 
the Castle are the Crown Jewels of Scotland.— 
These Regalia were supposed to have been made 
for Robert Bruce, and for the last 130 years lay 
‘in a large iron bound oaken chest, till in 1818, 
by order of George the IV. the trunk was opened 
and examined. 

The Regalia consisted of three articles, the 
Crown, the Sceptre, and Sword of State, together 
with a silver rod ormace, ascertained to be the 
Badge ofthe Lord Treasurer of Scotland. The 
Crown room is very small, and the precious re- 
lics are enclosed by an iron railing. The Yeomen. 
Keepers give attendance upon the public, in the 
dress used by the body-guard of the ancient 
Kings of Scotland, consisting of a bonnet and 
frock-coat of scarlet, faced with black. 

Asa particular description ofthe Regalia has 
been published in asmall pamphlet, I extract the 
following : 

“The Crown consists of two circles, the un- 
dermost much broader than that which rises over 











it; both are composed of the purest gold—and 
the uppermost is surmounted by a range of fleurs 
de lis, interchanged with crosses fleurées, and 
knobs, or pinnacles, topped with large pearl. The 
under aud broader circle is adorned with 22 
precious stones, betwixt each of which is inter- 
spersed an oriental pearl. The stones are topaz, 
amethyst, emerald, rubies, and jacinths; they are 
not cut by the Japidary, or cut into faucets, ac- 
cording to the more modern fashion, but are set 
in the ancient style ot Jewellers’ work. The 
smaller circle which surmounts this under one, is 
adorned with small diamonds and sapphires al- 
ternately, and its upper verge terminates in the 
range of crosses, fleurs de lis, and knobs top- 
ped with pearls, which have been described.— 
These two circles, thus ornamented, seem to have 
formed the original diadem or Crown of Scot- 
land, until the reignof James V, who added two 
imperial arches, rising from the circle, and cross. 
ing each other and closing at the top in a mound 
of gold, which again is surmounted with a large 
cross patée, ornamented with pearl, and bearing 
the characters J.R.V. These additional arches 
are attached to the original crown by tacks of 
gold. 

“The bonnet or tiara worn under the crown, 
is of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine,—a 
change first adopted in the year 1695. The tiara 
is adorned with four superb pearls set in gold and 
fastened in the velvet, which appear between the 
arches. The Crown measures ubout 9 inches in 
diameter, 27 ‘inches in circumference, and 64 
inches in height, from the bottom of the lower 
circle to the top of the cross.” 

Tke Sword of State is about 5 feet long, the 
handle and pummel occupy 15 inches. They 
are formed of silver richly gilded, highly carved 
and ornamented. The cross of the Sword is 
represented by two Dolphins, whose heads join 
atthe handle. The scabbard is of crimson vel- 
vet, covered with fillagree work, and silver ; the 
prevailing ornament being oak leaves and acorns, 
which were the emblems of James II. 

Holyrood house was the ancient residence of 
the Scottish Kings, and is connected with many a 
historic scene of that country, particularly the 
fate of the beautiful and unfortunate Queen Mary. 
Her spirit still hovers around the antique pile, 
demanding charity and pity for her fate, and ex- 
ecration on her persecutors. If to her lot some 
female errors fell, dearly did she expiate them, 
and her ruthless sister will ever have asa _ foul 
blot on her escutcheon that dark murder, prompt- 
ed by jealousy and power. But asmall portion 
at the extremily of one wing of the palace ap- 
pears to have been occupied by the princess: 
consisting of a hall of audience, a withdrawing 
room, a chamber, and boudoir. A private stair- 
way communicates with the boudoir, and in this 
small room not fifteen feet square, was perpetrat- 
ed, in the presence of the Queen, and two of her 
ladies, the murder of the musician Rizzio. His 
body was then drawn through a part of the audi- 
ence hall to the stairs, and disposed of. This part 
of the hall is now partitioned off, which was done 
by the order of Mary, who could never look upon 
the place where her favourite was butchered 
without a shudder. A dark red spot on the floor 
is shown, said to be stains of his blood. In the 
chamber of the Queen, a large old-fashioned bed 
and hangings still remain, as portions of her fur- 





niture, with a working table, some of her embroi- 


dery, and a small, old-fashioned mahogany table, 
given to her on a birth day by Henry VIII. One 
of the same size and quality might now be pur- 
chased in any ware-house of old furniture for 50 
cents or less. The palace forms a square, en- 
closing a court yard. The rooms are fitted up in 
an unostentatious manner, except one large hall 
hung with crimson, on the visit of George the 
IV. to Scotland. Charles the X. on his expul. 
sion from France, resided a long time in Holy. 
rood House, and the apartments he occupied are 
now exhibited tothe public. There are many 
fine paintings of the Royal family hung against 
the walls, some very old and in a good state of 
preservation. I would not omita miniature like- 
ness of Mary, kept carefully inthe chamber she 
occupied. It represents a young and beautiful 
woman, arrayed in the taste and fashion of that 
day. The colours are fresh, and the likeness 
very mucn of the character of those usually re- 
presenting her. 

Issui.g from the gates of Holyrood House, 
you at once enter the streets of the old town. 
They are narrow and not very clean. The height 
of the houses also contributes to give thema 
darker look. The houses are very narrow, gen. 
erally crowded, and high, some of them eight 
stories ; though the stories are low. 

About two miles from the city is Craigleith 
quarry, from whence the stone is dug of which 
Edinburgh is built. In going to this spot the 
stranger passes Dean Bridge, an elegant piece 
of architecture sprung over the river Leith, which 
offers a very~ pretty picture,—the cultivated 
fields, the deep valley stretching towards the sea, 
andthe water of Leith peacefully flowing and 
beautifying the prospect. ‘The quarry is quite a 
curiosity; it has been excavated toa profound 
depth and considerable width, and employs a 
steam engine to pump up the water issuing from 
the rock. The rubbish is conveyed off by a rail 
road. At the bottom of the quarry isa large pe- 
trified tree kept within a fence, for which a shil- 
ling the show is demanded. The tree is 30 
inches diameter and about 25 feet long; it lays 
in an inclined position and is partly embedded in 
stone. 

Returning from this ride I passed through the 
town of Leith, the sea port of Edinburgh, distant 
near two miles from the city, and now almost con- 
nected with it bya line of houses. There ap- 
peared to be but few vessels moored in the dock 
yard, itself, but a limited place. The town was 
inhabited entirely by sea-faring people. 

J remai.aed five days in Edinburgh, and passed 
the time either in viewing works of art, or wan. 
dering among those seats of science which have 
rendered that city so celebrated. Literature is 
the staple commodity of Edinburgh: and no hour 
might not be passed profitably, in viewing the 
works of art and the results of science in 
Libraries, Museums, and Colleges. Lectures in 
various branches of knowledge founded by public 
or private bounty, afford facilities ot instruction 
that strangers have flocked to enjoy, coming not 
alone from the East like the Queen of Sheba, to 
one Solomon for knowledge, but from all quar. 
ters of the earth to the most illustrious philoso. 
phersoftheage. ‘The Scotch have been particu. 
tarly remarkable for their attention to education, 
and perhaps no nation can boast of more pri- 
vate benefactions for the advancement of litera- 








ture than they. No child, however poor, but can 
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be received at some school, and receive an edu- 
cation ; and there even exists one Institution 
where boys of bad or obstreperous habits are re- 
ceived, and disciplined till some retormation and 
amendment takes place, when they are returned 
to their parents or guardians. 

My residence, the Waterloo Hotel, had the 
exterior of a palace, and the interior arrange- 
ments corresponded with this appearance. I oc. 
cupied a large chamber with every convenience, 
and a larger withdrawing-room upon the street. 
Of an evening it was my amusement to sit at one 
of the windows and observe the mail coaches ar- 
rive at the post office, immediately opposite our 
dwelling. The regularity in time of arrival for 
these coaches was truly surprising. At this pe- 
riod of the year the twilight is very long in these 
latitudes ; and at ten o’clock, light enough would 
still remain to read by ; indeed it might almost be 
said that there were but two hours of darkness. 

Though [had no acquaintances at Edinburgh, 
I left it almost with regret. My direction lay to. 
wards London, and I embarked at Newhaven 
near Leith. A long stone pier shooting out into 
the sea, was used for this purpose, and at six 
o’clock in the evening an ordinary steamer 
received us forNewcastle,situated upon the Tyne. 
After leaving the pier, I discovered there were 
no births for the accommodation of passengers : 
they were to lie on benches or the floor, as they 
best could, and without matresses. All night 
we skirted the rocky coast of Scotland, and next 
morning passed Tynemouth Castle at the mouth 
of the Tyne. Thisis a very picturesque ruin, 
just at the mouth of the river and looking to- 
wards the sea. From Shields, a town at the 
mouth of the Tyne, a succession of coal pits and 
manufacturing establishments of all kinds reach- 
ed to Newcastle, 10 miles distant. Near two 
hundred steam boats, from 60 tons and upwards, 
ply on this river; and on Sunday, the day of my 
arrival, smoke and flame still streamed from 
these and the manufactories, so that the very at- 
mosphere bore a sullen, dusky appearance. We 
reached Newcastle at ]1 o’clock, distant 110 
miles from Newhaven. 

(To be continued.) 


WEIS WROVECa 
THE DAY OF GRANSON; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 
(Continued from No. 12, vol. 5th, page 94.) 
Halwyl was not forcedonward with the crowd. 
His horse had borne him sideways from the road, 
where he stopped beneath a tree wl-ich he select- 
ed as the boundary-mark of his destiny. When 
the tumult of the fugitives died away, and the 
last troop of cavaliers rushed through the valley 
of Montagny, and the fury of the conquerors 
slackened as they pursued their flying foes, he 
dismounted from his faithful horse, and smiling 
in his anguish as he laid the reins upon his neck, 
he gave him a gentle pat on his back, and said 
in a melancholy tone: My faithful comrade in 
battle, no more will you bear me to victory ; go 
wheresoever you choose. The horse continued 
for some time to stand at his master’s side; turn. 

















ing his neck towards him, he seemed unwilling 
to depart ; the Swiss horn at that moment sound- 
ed near; the horse snorted, shook his mane, 
lifted his tail high, and galloped off neighing 
towards the conquerors. 

Wearing still the scarf of Burgundy, with bis 
vizor closed, Halwyl stood leaning against the 
tree ; faint indeed, but still summoning his re- 
maining strength, he fixed his gaze on the height, 
from which the confederates were descending. 
Like a solitary tower that defies the thunderbolt 
amidst the tempest and the storm, he stood there, 
awaiting without emotion the arrival of his coun- 
Not a wish, not a purpose, not a desire 
arose within him, for the single wish which he 
had entertained was gratified. Not a drop of 
his brethren’s blood adhered to his sword ; his 
own blood, shed by the hand of the foe, was 
pouring forth beneath his coat of mail. He was 
able to meet the last hour of his life with honor. 
And thus yielding up to heaven with perfect con. 
fidence his body and soul, he awaited the confed- 
erates, Who were now marching over the heights 
with flying colors and joyous shouts of triumph. 

At this moment one of the Swiss, who had 
urged on before the rest, was seen by him re- 
connoitering behind a rock; and stepping forth, 
he levelled his cross bow at Halwyl. Shoot not! 
exclaimed the knight, as he threw his vizor back, 
and moved staggering towards him: Shoot not; 
I must not die by a Swiss hand! The Swiss no 
sooner caught a glimpse of the knight’s counte- 
nance, than he let fall the lifted cross-bow, stared 
at him, and suddenly springing down from the 
rock, rushed forward to meet him. Forgive, O 
forgive me, knight, exclaimed Walter the Min- 
strel : O God, if I had slain you, how miserable, 
how wretched should 1 have been! 

Welcome, Walter, replied Halwyl, extending 
to him his friendly hand: Who are they, who are 
now descending from the height ? 

Do you not see the Giant up there, with the 
bullock’s horn on his iron helmet, and the migh- 
ty battle-horn in his hand? They are the men of 
Uri. 

And who follows them ? 

The men of Berne, my lord Scharnacthal, 
and—— 

Will you do me the service of a squire, brave 
young man, said Halwyl, suddenly starting 
from the subject, and returning to his place 
beneath the tree; unbuckle my coat of mail; it 
presses me painfully, and stops the stream of 
blood. 

Are you wounded ? said Walter. 

Not by the hand of a friend. ‘The ball of a 
Burgundian has entered my breast—I die for my 
tather-land.—The youth unloosed the strap with 
a trembling hand. Elizabeth! sighed Rudolph, 
and as the coat of mail rolled down, the blood 
poured forth in a stream; he sank beneath the 
tree. 

Propped against the trunk, he sat and beheld 
with a smile of satisfaction the men of Uri urg- 
ing forward in pursuit of the enemy. He then 
said in a faint voice to the youth who was kneel. 
ing near him—Walter, take this blue and white 
scarf, which I wore at my heart, and which is 
reddened by my blood; preserve it safe, and 
when you go to Berne, where I shall never re- 
turn, give it to Elizabeth Scharnacthal, and tell 
her that Rudolph Halwyl continued true to her 
until death! He then looked steadfastly toward 
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the height, on which the banner of Berne flutter. 


ed in the evening wind. Go, follow thy colors 
and the foe, said he te Walter. The youth de- 
layed. Leave me alone at this moment. See, 
yonder descends from the height a body of Ber- 
nese ; go !— Walter appeared to comply ; he went 
up the hill, but he concealed himself vehind a 
projecting rock. 

There they come, said Rudolph when he was 
alone. I commend myself to thy compassion, 
O God of Mercy! He folded his hands fora 
short prayer, and when it.was finished, the Ber- 
nese army appeared opposite him emerging from 
the valley, and at their head——his father. 

I thank thee, O God! cried Rudolph joyfully. 
Now shall his blessing also accompany me to 
thee. Father! father! he exclaimed to him with 
a feeble voice: it is thy son, thy Rudolph, who - 
calls thee; come, before death hastens him 
away. 

The father gazed eagerly at his son, who 
was stretching out his arms towards him. My 
son! he suddenly exclaimed: My only son! 
Oh, how severely has God requited me. Thon 
art dying! 

By the hand of the Duke of Burgundy !—Oh 
father, mine is a blessed death—it secures me 
your forgiveness. I die—guiltless of the blood 
of my brethren—exulting for freedom’s victory ! 

His father then pressed him in his arms; on 
the father’s breast once more the flame of life 
shot forth, once more streamed from his lustrous 
eyes—and was extinguished. 

The old man bent over his son’s body, and 
kissed his whitening lips. Thou art redeemed, 
he exclaimed: thy father-land is appeased—thou 
diest an honorable death! The confederates, 
who followed the old man, sank on their knees 
by his side, forgett.ng the battle, the pursuit, the 
victory, and prayed for the soul of the brave 
knight, lately their brother in arms. 

Loud rolled down from the height the tones of 
the forest-horns ; exultingly waved the banner of _ 
Berne at the side of the Provost, who descended 
with his thousands in pursuit of the foe. He 
was attracted by the singular spectacle beneath 
the tree ; he started back with alarm, as he saw 
the knight lying lifeless, and the father kneeling 
near him with his soldiers. 

When Halwyl lifted his eyes, and saw Schar. 
nacthal before him, and the men of Berne around 
him, he arose and pointed with an earnest, terri- 
ble glance to his son, his hand darted convulsive. 
ly to his sword, but his country called on him to 
forbear. Provost, said he with an heroic com. 
posure, on this day, when Switzerland has gained 
so glorious a victory, let no Swiss heart retain a 
spark of ill-will. He fell by the hand ‘of the 
Duke, he is stained by no blood of his country- 
men, his father-land is.appeased by his blood, 
and I, too, Provost, am appeased. 

Scharnacthal, crushed in spirit, pressed the 
old warrior’s extended hand; he then called on 
the standard-bearer, in a voice compressed by 
emotion: Bring hither, said he, your Bernese 
colors; cover that fallen brother ; his death hag 
reconciled us to him. Let our country’s flag ex. 
change to a blessing the curse which we pro. 
nounced against him ; let him again be number. 
ed among us. Six colors were spread over the 
sleeping warrior. Pardon me, he then said to 
Halwyl], as he seized the Great Banner of Berne, 
and brandished it aloft in the air. Follow, he 
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exclaimed to his soldiers, follow me! yonder is 
the foe! He took the road to Montagny, to 
slake his anguish in the blood of his enemies. 

The son’s pale head lay on his father’s lap ; 
Halwyl sat beneath the tree ; Waiter knelt at his 
feet; the colors of Berne enwrapt the sleeper. 
So was he seen by the confederates as they 
marched in silence past the old man and his an. 
guish, so did the star of evening find him, and 
the moon shed her light on the blood-stained vic- 
tim, who had fallen to his father-land. 

CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

Sunk in the depths of woe, the Lady Anna 
sat, on the morning of the 6th of March, at the 
arched window of the castle at Halwyl, and 
looked out towards Reinach, from whence she 
was still continuing to expect her husband and 
the dear remains of her son. Anxiously as the 
afflicted mother longed for their arrival, yet she 
dreaded the moment intensely. Long had she 
directed her eyes, be.ween fear and anguish, to- 
wards the road; long had every arrangement 
been made in the chapel, and amidst the glow of 
the red morning’s dawn, palely glimmered the 
light of the candles, which were burning on the 
altar and in the tomb. ‘The cavaliers and sol 
diers, who had arrived in advance, stood in the 
chapel with drvoping heads, awaiting their liege- 
lord and companions in arms, and the standard. 
bearer had festooned the eagle’s wings with 
flowers. The bell-ringer looked attentively 
across the lake of Halwyl, in order to toll the 
bell at the first appearance of the funeral train, 
so that the sounds which had welcomed the in. 
fant into life, might also accompany him in death. 
The worthy priest took his station in sadness, to 
conduct the earthly portion of the sleeper to re- 
pose, and convey the blessing to him in the bo. 
som of his mother-earth. Long had they been 
waiting, and the funeral procession had not yet 
appeared. 

At length the disconsolate mother descried a 
considerable troop approaching on the road from 
Berne ; it consisted of two ladies, accompanied 
by several attendants on horseback. She soon 
perceived that it was the lady Margaret and 
Elizabeth. 

Chill curdled the blood through her veins. 
The thought that Elizabeth Scharnacthal was 
coming to join in those funeral rites in the very 
chapel where she had refused the hand of her 
son, and thus became the cause of his unhappy 
death, shook her to the soul ; the sight of Marga- 
ret, Scharnacthal’s sister, once the friend of her 
youth, awakened no soothing remembrance ; but 
in the hour of deepest anguish, the human heart 
is indifferent to the added drops of pain which 
may sink into its cup of suffering. God forgive 
them! was the pious thought, which vented it. 
self aloud in words as the sound of the bell an- 


nounced to the mother’s heart the approach of 


the funeral train. Along with this tone her sad 
fate passed before her in all its horror; every 
deep-swelling sound awakened remembrance, 
and called anew the repressed agony to life. 
Elizabeth and. the lady Margaret now ap- 
proached the apartment, where the maternal 
heart was trembling. The maiden entered, con- 
ducted by her brother, accompanied by Walter. 
The unhappy mother started with terror when 
she saw her. Pale as a corpse, she glided up to 
her in mourning array, fell at her feet, endeavor- 








ed to speak—and her quivering lips were un- 


equal to the task ; crushed by her destiny, she lay 
prostrate, and her brother was scarcely able to 
raise her. Then rattled the hearse through the 
lofty gate, the murmurs of prayer ascended from 
the procession in the castle-yard, the uncertain 
step of the staggering father sounded on the stair- 
case, the door opened and Halwyl sank wailing 
on the bosom of his wife. 

God has ordained it for us, said she at length, 
being the first to recover herself,—his name be 
praised and adored. 

Amen! said Elizabeth, and extended to the 
old man her trembling hand. 

Come, father! exclaimed the Lady Anna: come, 
my daughter! His blood be not upon thee ; thou 
art guiltless of our sufferings, Elizabeth. Come, 
Ocome! She seized the hand of her husband 
and that of Elizabeth, and led them to the chapel 
below. 

Open the coffin! commanded Anna, as with 
firm steps she approached her son: I must see 
him once more, must once more kiss his pale 
lips. Open, I beseech you! and when the lid 
was raised, the attendant removed the white 
linen cloth from the corpse, Elizabeth came up 
quickly, seized his hand, pressed it to her lips, 
and laid the scarf, the pledge of reciprocated love, 
by the sleeper’s side. But Anna looked upon 
him with a loving smile. It is my Rudolph, said 
she. Close, close the coffin! 

The coffin Was closed—the tomb of his fathers 
received him; he reposed in his father-land. 

From the convent of Mariazell, Elizabeth often 
looked out at the lake of Halwyl], and at the small 
tower of the chapel, where her beloved softly 
slumbered in the arms of death. The veil, which 
covered the crushed rose, could not protect it 
from the gnawing worm. Sitting at the window 
of her cell, where she every day viewed the lake, 
she was one evening discovered, with the deep- 
red beams of sunset glowing around her, sunk 


to her last repose. 
THE END. 


NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 








CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 

The objects which have made a day and eve- 
uing pass off with interest, and left a long train 
of associations for me connected with this place, 
are the Dry Dock, the Monument at Bunker’s 
Hill, the Lunatic Hospital, the ruins of Mount 
Benedict, and an evening party. 

The Dry Dock was constructed by Loammi 
Baldwin, Esq. who resides in this place, and was 
the architect for the basin at Gosport. I felt anew 
the admiration which was excited by that great 
work. By the politeness of friends we were 
carried over the United States’ vessels, now re- 
pairing ; nothing however, excites me more, than 
to look up to a vessel on the stocks in a ship. 
house, and see the huge thing modelled by such 
a comparatively diminutive object as man; and 
yet there is one object greater in mechanical 
power, this mass tossing and dashing on the 
ocean, yet capable of being governed by the 
touch ofa child. Mechanical power gives me a 
clearer idea of the Creator than moral power, and 


‘the reason probably is, that mechanism, as far as 


it goes is perfect, while moral effort is almost al. 
ways mixed with selfish alloy. 
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The unfinished Monument is as sublime and 
interesting an object to me as if it were reared 
in the hurrying spirit of the age. Why hasten it? 
Why not let years roll on, and the men, women, 
and children of successive periods carry it to its 
projected height? Isthere any danger that New 
England will forget this noble task? There will 
always be the same interest, the same pride. If 
the pillar of Absalom was raised stone by stone, 
by an offended nation, who threw on the pile as 
they passed their touching reproof of filial in- 
gratitude, cannot amonument be erected through 
successive years even if it were stone by stone, 
for those who have become immortal as true sons 
to their country? There is nothing alarming or 
ridiculous to me in the present delay of this no 
ble pile. The citizen of Rome does not value 
St. Peter’s the less for having been a long series 
of years in building. 

The general Lunatic Hospital, of Massachu. 
setts, in this place, vies with its sister establish. 
ment at Worcester in beauty of location and com. 
pleteness of arrangement. It has one advan- 
tage, however, over any I have seen; an intelli- 
gent and graceful lady has devoted herself, per- 
sonally, to the amelioration of the wants and suf. 
ferings of the female inmates. What more de- 
lightful thought can Christianity offer, than that 
these wandering minds, when called to their eter- 
nal, spiritual home, shall recognize such a bene- 
factress ? 

But a more appalling picture than the wreck of 
mind awaited me at the ruins of Mount Benedict, 
the former residence of the Ursuline community. 
Physical infirmity produces sadness, but moral 
obliquity horror. I have seen instances where 
the love of the picturesque has induced persons 
to erect seeming ruins in our young country, but 
there is no need of this artificial effort here-— 
These blackened walls tell a story of deep and 
awful pathos. I walked on the broken terrace 
where the sisters and their young pupils used to 
sit of asummer’s afternoon, while the traveller 
on the road below paused a moment at the sight 
of their graceful forms, as their dresses fluttered 
in the wind; I passed the wall over which the 
frightened creatures leaped at midnight, by the 
light of their burning home ; and I saw the rifled 
tomb which the mob left empty, as it is now! 
On the few walls that are still standing, one may 
see mottoes and words indicative of the feelings 
of the portion of the community who destroyed 
them. It will hardly be believed that a couplet 
like the following, is one of the least vulgar and 
blasphemous there: 

‘The Priests go to hell 
““W hile the Yankees ring the bell.” 

There are epithets connected with the names 
of some of the formerinmates, whose grossness 
is enough to madden a sensitive mind. I scarce. 
ly know whether to wish the whole ruin levelled 
and obliterated, to avoid the accusation it seems 
to speak to the mind of a stranger, or to let it 
stand as a solemn warning to the descendants of 
those Pilgrims, who sought on this very soil, 

“Freedom to worship God,” 

I should not have enjoyed the brilliant evening 
circle which was assembled in a Charlestown 
drawing room, had I not heard, almost every 
where, a protest against this outrage. Even 
amid the glow of beauty and fashion many voices 
still deprecated tge mob-spirit which has brought 
upon this region a stain, that time will hardly 
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wipe away ; and among the few with whom it was 
my happy lot to meet intimately, I know, that if 
generous and devoted friendship could have saved 
the community, they would have been saved. 
QUINCY. 

I was glad to make a pilgrimage to this shrine, 
the associations of which are dear not only to 
New England but to all Americans. Itthrows a 
peculiar charm over the residence of the great 
patriot and orator, Quincy, that his descend- 
ants of the same name are still enjoying the ele- 
gant retirement of the Quincy estate, and dis. 
pensing its graceful hospitalities. I believe the 
sturdiest republican cherishes at heart this feel. 
ing. A likeness of one of the earliest members 
of the family hangs in the sitting room, and the 
spirit of the past seems to breathe around. 

Mr. Dowse’s Liprary aT CAMBRIDGEPORT. 

The traveller is fortunate who obtains access 
to this singularly beautiful collection of books and 
engravings. Gov. Everett, in one of his public 
addresses, has noticed this library and its owner, 
who amid the laborious employment of leather- 
dressing, has been able to collect volumes, the 
beauty of which honors the white gloved hand uf 
the most delicate lady, while their rarity is grate- 
ful to the inked fingers of the student. Mr. 
Dowse’s rooms have been the admired resort of 
his friends for many years, and his kindness in 
permitting them to gratify strangers, is as beau- 
tiful a trait of the heart, as his fine taste is of his 
mind. His collection is almost exclusively com. 
posed of the belles lettresdepartment of literature. 
If you wish to go back to the fount of English 
poetry, or renew an early love of the British clas- 
sics, or find the choicest translations of admired 
works, or taste the later effusions of modern 
novelists and rhymers, or search the fields of 
history, biography, or travels, there you may re- 
vel to your heart’s content; and no musty, worm. 
eaten old book, or thumbed and dirty recent favo. 
rite will shock you, but you will find rich binding, 
and clear type wooing your eye; and while you 
visit larger establishments, you will look back on 
those precious rooms as a literary gem polished 
to all possible perfection. 

(To be continued.) 


RES PRUE Usa. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON & WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 2. 











This number of the united Reviews more than 
sustains the high promise ofits predecessor. It 
is arich and substantial miscellany of literature. 

Art. 1.—Sir John Walsh’s Contemporary His- 
tory. Sir John Walsh had been already dissect. 
ed by the Edinburgh. The Westminster tears 
him totatters. The radical party of England has 
never assumed quite so high a tone as in this ar. 
ticle. It speaks here with great contidence of 
soon coming into power, and marks out its lead. 
ing lines of policy. But the writer, as we sug- 
gested of the preceding number, is far from being 
ultra-radical. He breathes not a whisper of re- 
publican doctrines. He professes that his sole 
aim is to reform the practical abuses of the gov- 











ernment, and especially the institutions of Eng- 
lish education. These, he says, from Lambeth 
and Christchurch, to the lowest charity-school, 
must be radically reformed. He complains that 
his own party in parliament fail to do themselves 
justice, and let slip every opportunity not only for 
acting, but even for speaking like men in earnest 
about their opinions. ‘This confession must be 
a precious morsel for the tories. 

Art. 2.—Article in the Quarterly Review, on 
French Novels. This is a gentlemanly, well 
tempered essay. It puts the writer in the Quar- 
terly entirely down, but seeins to do it very quiet- 
ly, and to say, lie there on the ground as easily 
as possible. Our reviewer’s argument appears 
to us unanswerable. The reader may recollect 
that the Quarterly recently inferred a state of 
deep, moral degradation in France, from the de- 
scriptions ot society given in modern French 
novels. Upon this the Westminster cogently in- 
quires, whether it would be fair to judge of Eng- 
lish society from the representations of it, given 
in such books as St. Ronan’s Well, Mrs. Gore’s 
novels, the Young Duke, &c.—or of Scottish 
Presbyterianism from Adam Blair. This last 
allusion is the more pungent, as Lockhart, Editor 
of the Quarterly, is well known to be the author 
of Adam Blair. Then follow some profound phi- 
losophical reflections, accounting forthe recent 
hideous school of French lite ature, by alleging 
the scenes of dreadful reality, out of which 
France has just emerged. VY. ith admirable tact 
the writer illustrates his position by quotations 
from several! old English plays, which were writ- 
ten soon after the civil wars. ‘These quotations 
are as odious and horrible as anything that has 
been written in modern France. 

Art. 3.—A Visit to Sierra Leone. Some en- 
tertaining paragraphs are here extracted from tiie 
work under review, the author of which attempts 
to prove that the climate of the colony is a good 
one, and that the former mortality amongst the 
white men resulted from their excesses and fol. 
lies. Two or three long and most entertaining 
notes are subjoined to the article. They savour 
delightfully of good old-fashioned, curious erudi- 
tion, after the manner of Bayle. They compress 
a great deal into a little space, and are as trans. 
parent in their meaning as the atmosphere. The 
writer discusses slavery in aspirit of gentleness 
and forbearance to which that subject has 
seldom been accustomea in the Westminster Re- 
view. Notvery stoutly does he resist the con- 
clusion that negroes are an inferior species to the 
whites. But apart from this topic, we pay our 
respects to the writer for furnishing a fine little 
treat, so rare now-a-days, of exquisite scholar. 
ship. 

Art. 4.—Poor Laws in Ireland. The novel 
and unexpected position is here laid down, that 
the disturbed state of Ireland is the consequence 
neither of politics nor religion, but wholly and 
exclusively of the entire dependence of the peo. 
fle upon their land. If, when ejected from their 
little holdings, they ceuld be maintained on se. 
cond-rate potatoes in a poor-house, the writer 
imagines that the Irish would be as peaceable as 
lambs. Accordingly, the object of his article is 
to recommend the introduction ofa poor law into 
Ireland. The agreement of two such antipodes 
as the Westminster and Quarterly, upon a great 
political measure, surely speaks something in its 
favour. Still, all the ability of the writer has not 





succeeded in rendering his project unquestion- 
able. He allows that the Irish dread to become 
beggars ; and would they not equally abhor the 
dependence and degradation of a poor house ? 
Like ail tond projectors, the writer magnifies 
small advantages into immense ones, and meta- 
morphoses objections into advantages. Now and 
then he falls into inconsistencies. He is severe 
against prejudices, but is not a little prejudiced 
himself. He sometimes indulges in dogmatic 
assertions, without advancing a shadow of proof, 
While his own project is liable to great objec- 
tions, he betrays a great want of candour towards 
the Parliamentary commissioners. But the ar- 
ticle itself isa phenomenon; for if the liberal 
school ot political economy in England has been 
distinguished for any thing, it has been for an un- 
compromising hostility to poor-law establish- 
ments ; and behold, the Westminster Review now 
strenuously urges a legal maintenance, even for 
the able-bodied poor! Verily, one becomes gid. 
dy in contemplating these rapid gyrations of po. 
litical science. Poor Ireland, too! how difficult 
itis to grapple with her wrongs and miseries ! 
She isa great abyss of problems, which all the 
statesmen of the age seem unable to fathom and 
to solve. The introduction of a poor-law into 
that country would no doubt produce some good, 
but far, very far, we apprehend, would it be from 
proving the panacea, which this writer so san- 
guinely imagines. 

Art. 5. Translators of Faust. The princi- 
pal object of this article is to administer a severe 
chastisement to Mr. Hayward, one of the trans. 
latorsof Faust, the great poem of Goethe. Mr. 
Hayward has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best of all the translators, and in his 
preface has treated his brethren very supercili- 
ously. But the reviewer says, ‘to him that 
shows no mercy, no mercy should be shown,” 
and has criticised his production in a manner 
corresponding with the threat. Of course there 
is a good deal that is unfair and u@founded in 
such a deliberate attack, though Mr. Hayward 
had certainly laid himself open to animadversion 
in numerous instances. ‘The reviewer writes 
in a very peculiar, quaint, pithy style. He seems 
to entertain a grudge against Hayward, or to 
have been employed by some enemy of that wri- 
ter. In the face of all public opinion on the 
subject, he pronounces him to have had a very 
superficial knowledge of German, and destitute 
of every qualification for the task he had under- 
taken. 

At the close of the article, there is a new and 
plausible attempt to explain the great enigma of 
Faust. which the reviewer presents not as his 
own, but as that of Goethe himself. Whence he 
obtained the explanation, hé does not inform us. 

(To be continued.) 





USES PLOWBR VASB, 

ArasBian Horses.—Anecdotes of equine fond. 
ness are great favorites with the Arabs, and some 
of them very funny. Several were related to 
me at Tripoli, one of which came within the 
“own knowledge” of the narrator. ‘An officer, 
who had gone round to collect the taxes for the 
governor of Hammah, was attacked and slain by 
banditti as he was returning. His favorite mare, 
knowing that he hadalarge sum of money about 








him, fought over his body for some days, and 
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would not have been vanquished at last but that 
she died of starvation.” I have translated verba- 
tim what was told me by one who either really 
believed what he said, or had “a better bad habit 
of lying” than is commonly met with in the 
world.—Monro’s Ramble in Syria. 

Laptgs or Damascus.—The women of Damas- 
cus are small, but extremely beautiful, with hair 
of glossy black, fair complexions, and eyes whose 
brightness streams upon and dazzles the behol- 
der, who, thus rendered defenceless, is exposed 
to an unerring shaft. Though sometimes black, 
their eyes are more frequently of a deep blue ; 
but not as in our northern regions, where the full 
dark eyes and raven locks of the brunette indi- 
cate a morbid pulse and frigid temperament; anJ 
those inquiring looks which among European 
belles seem to bea labored science, in them are 
the coruscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, 
and warming, like the fierce beams that dart from 
the cloudless sky in 

“The climes of the East, and the land of the Sun ;’”’ 
and then they have withal such laughing faces, 
that their life should seem to be perpetual May. 
But it is their supreme bliss never to have court- 
ed the “folly” of wisdom: with minds entirely un- 
cultivated, they appear scarcely capable of un- 
derstanding the plainest proposition ; for the monk 
when lamenting to me their lost and unintellec- 
tual condition, said that even compliments paid to 
their beauty were unintelligible to them; and 
these being the rudiments of knowledge in the 
“young ladies’ book,” it is to be supposed they 
know nothing.—IJbid. 

Mouammepan Cats and Does.—Having left an 
introductory letter at the Roman Catholic con- 
vent for the superior, who was asleep, I visited 
an institution of a similar description for cats.— 
They had amounted to five hundred, but the 
plague in the previous year had reduced their 
number to two hundred. This order was en- 
dowed by some pious Mussulman, and an old 
mosque with its court has been given up to their 
use. So liberal are the provisions of the endow- 
ment, that cats, whether of Mohammedan or 
Christian education, are equally entitled to ad- 
mission; neither are the benefits confined to 
worn-out or broken-down cats; but any one who 
has a favorite cat, or acat that steals cream, or 
any dying person wishing to provide for a cat, 
sends it to this hotel, where it is taken care of for 
life. Many of them were basking upon their 
grassy divan in the court when I visited them, 
others had gone out to promenade upon the 
house-tops ; and having deposited a small sum as 
“backsheesh,” I took my leave, highly gratified. 
The superstitious esteem lavished upon cats by 


Mohammedans, is derived from the partiality of 


the Prophet for one of these creatures. 

The prejudice avainst dogs, as unclean animals, 
is notless extravagant among these people than 
their silly fondness tor cats. Ifa dog touch a 
Mohammedan after he has washed, he must wash 
again before he prays. In Egypt there is a sect 
called “Shaffi,” who, if the shadow of a dog falls 
upon them, are obliged to wash; and if a dog 
touch their garment they cut out the piece.—J6. 








LADIES’ GARMENT SOCIETY. 


The Appeal of this Society to the public was 
received too late for publication in the present 
number of The Rose. It shall appear in the next, 
with best wishes for its success. 








MR. PAGE, OF BALTIMORE. 

This gentleman, whose hotel has been so long 
the pride of Baltimore, and the delight of travel. 
lers. is now ona visit to Charleston, in reference 
to the new hotel at present building, of which 
he is expected to undertake the management. 
No circumstance could more completely secure 
its success. In one year, it is confidently ex- 
pected that this grand establishment will be 
crowded with satisfied inmates. Accommoda- 
tions will be provided not only for individuals, 
but for entire families, who may either wish to 
dismiss the perplexing cares of housekeeping, or 
may have come from more distant and severe 
climates, to enjoy our mild winter, where they 
can possess every advantage, even to the educa. 
tion of their children. 





MONS. ADRIEN. 

The lovers of ingenious feats will find a source 
of entertuinment in the hall of this accomplished 
magician. Beside the usual exercises of leger- 
demain, he is said to excel in Ventriloquism and 
in Phantasmagoria. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Gulielmus” and “ Elouisa” unavoidably post- 
poned to the next Rose. 


LBAL & SLBM BASEL 


A French gentleman of unquestionable authentici- 
ty, now in this country, declares that a conspiracy 1s 
on foot in France ameng 1500 young men, who have 
solemnly bound themselves to assassinate Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

One of the most successful geologists and discov- 
erers of fossil remains in England, is a lady, Miss Ma- 
ry Anning, of Lyme. 

Dr. Buckland’s generous ardor has induced him to 
spend upon the engravings for his Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, the whole of the thousand pounds which were 
awarded to him for writing it, 

Professor Holbrook’s American Herpetology, or 
Reptiles of America, for sale at Mr. Berrett’s, is high. 
ly creditable both to its accomplished author and to 
his country. 

After an interval of about furty-six years, there 
was in February last a great fall of snow in Canton, 
China. The wondering natives called it “goose tail’’ 
and “cotton.” 

A foreigner has constructed a violin to be played 
by a pair of bellows 

A new method of shoeing horses without cruelty 
has been invented in England. 

Dr. Beecher observes that if two men set out on a 
long journey with equal powers, the man who keeps 
the Sabbath willarrive first at the end of his journey, 
If he walks, he will be less wearied himself, and if he 
rides, his horse will be less worn down. 

Twelve and a half cents spent each day for ardent 
spirits would educate two children at a good school. 

The use of Cologne water, ladies, is ruinous tu the 
hair. 

A new flower market has been established in Paris. 

The people of Philadelphia have been discussing a 
plan for a tunnel under the Schuylkill. 

The amount of stock in trade in Charleston for 1835 
exceeded that of 1834 by eight or nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The whole twelve volumes of Sparks’ Life and 
Works of Washington are to be translated into Ger- 
man by Von Raumer. 

Malherbe, the great French critic and poet, in his 
very last moments corrected a grammatical error made 











by his attendant. Mr. Randolph, in like circumstan- | 


ces, criticised the mispronunciation of a word it 
prayer. 








Villon, one of the early French poets, being asked 
who spake good French, answered, the porters of the 
corn-market at Paris. 

It is said that Rabelais’ last will was in these words; 
“I have nothing, I owe much, I give the rest to the 
poor.” 

Montaigne represents himself as patient of contra- 
diction, because it suggests good repartees. 

A plaster of yellow ointment worn for a short time 
over the part affected, is pronounced an infallible cure 


for chilblains. 


In a late Boston Weekly Bill of Mortality, occurs 
the following singular juxta-position : “ Helena Jef. 
ferson, aged 100 years, and 6 months ; Susan Fair. 
banks, 8 hours.”’ 

A single number of the Philadelphia Saturday Post 
has published on one sheet the entire contents of the 
Friendship’s Offering, (plates excepted.) 

A young lady who lately drowned herself in the 
Kennebec river, wrote upon the snow, directing where 
her body might be found, 

The Pawtucket Chronicle declares that honesty is 
scarce, truth scarcer, but the scarcest of all virtuous 
existences is--sweet butter ! 

Upwards of six hundred persons are employed in 
the various branches of the establishment conducted 
by the Messrs. Harpers, in New York. 

The opinion of M. Arago, the greatest of French 
astronomers, respecting the falling stars on the 12th 
and 13th November ,is, that millions of globules, or 
small parcels of nebulous matter, circulate round the 
sua in a vortex or whirlpool, which crosses the earth’s 
path about the middle of November; and some of 
these, drawn from their course by the earth’s attrac- 
tion, take fire when they reach the atmosphere, and 
assume the form of shooting stars. 

It issaid that isinglass, boiied in spirits of wine 
makes a fine transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, rendering the fracture almost impercep- 
tible, and perfectly strong. 

A London mechanic has succeeded in manufactur- 
ing most beautiful cabinet furniture from slate. The 
embossing is said to be truly elegant. The same ar- 
ticle has also been used for door pannels, ornamented 
with beautiful groups of flowers, fruits, &c. 

The antiseptic properties of peat, bark, &c. owing 
to its carbon, are well known. A female corpse in the 
dress of the ancient Britons, was lately discovered in 
a peat bed in England, in a state of entire preserva- 
tion. . It must have remained there ai least 1600 
years. 

The New Era of New York, edited partly by Mr. 
Locke, of moon-hoar memory, thus mystifies the corpo- 
ration of that city: “We are happy to learn that the 
Corporation are to employ a corps of engineers to 
take soundings of the holes in the public streets, and 
to submit plans for constructing bridges over them, as 
soon as they can find a bottot for the centre piers. 

A Temperance Soirée—The water drinkers of Mon- 
treal have advertised that they will commemorate St. 
Andrew, their patron Saint’s day, by an entertainment 
of the above character. The chair isto be taken im- 
mediately after tea is disposed of; an eulogy is to be 
pronounced by the Rev. W. Taylor, and national 
music is to fullow. 

At Concert Hall in Boston they have the last won- 
der,a man five feet six inches high, measuring eight 
feet about the body, and weighing seven hundred 
pounds. 

Capt. Thistle, of New Orleans, has invented asad 
dle for the conveyance of thesick onamarch. It 
saves the labor of ten men, and is patronised by our 
Government. 

The researches ot Gesenius, a celebrated German 
philologist, have discovered that the ancient Pheni, 
cian language was nearly identical with the Hebrew, 

The pins which were produced in the court as hay- 
ing been used by New England witches to thrust into 
the bodies of those whom they afflicted, in the memo- 
rable year 1692, are said to be still preserved among 
the records of the courtin Salein, 
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ORECERAL POWs 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO THE MEMORY OF REV. DANIEL COBIA. 
Servant ofGod! well done: 
Enter unto thy rest; 
The race appointed run, 
Lean on thy Saviour’s breast; 
He, who ha‘h proved the load-star of thy soul, 
Now surely leads thee to the promis’d goal. 





Rest, shepherd of the fold! 
Thy guarding-time is past ; 
O’er Jordan's billows cold 
Thou'rt lauded safe at last, ' 
And waikest with thy Lord in pastures green, 
And where the living waters still are seen. 


As watchman on the tower 
Thon boldly told’st of night, 
In tones of startling power ; 
And when the morning light 
Broke, like salvation’s star upon thineeye, 
Thou meekly gav’st the praise toGcd most high! 


All count thy life as 5rief, 
And mourn that thou art gone; 
Yet is it cause for grief 
That, early, thou putt’st on 
Thestainless robes, where sin bath made no trace 
And worshippest thy Maker, face to face? 


Oh no! a ripe old age 

Was thine, though years were few, 
Since on thy being’s page 

Thou hast left record true, 
Of zeal in working out thy Master's laws, 
Till life itself was offer'd in his cause. 


Then fare thee well! pass on 
Unto the throne of love ; 
And take the seat thou’st won 
Among the saints above ; 
Joy! joy! that Israel’s ark now steadfast stands 
Within a dwelling-place not “made with hands.”’ 


Charleston, S.C. M. E. L. 





HERRICK’S LITANY. 
WITH AN IMITATION. 

[The following interesting sketch of Herrick, an 
English Poet, who lived upwards of two hundred 
years since, was read to me, together with his noble 
Litany, from a Quarterly Review in 1810. On the 
evening of the day on which I heard the Litany | 
fancied I could recollect some of the ideas, but it turn- 
ed out, as might well have been expected from a 
young girl, quite a different matter. It was publish- 
ed afew months after without the author’s knowledge, 
in a New Hampshire paper, with a heading something 
like this:—The following pathetic, §c. lines were ad- 
dressed by a disconsolate sisters to the memory of an 
only brother. Wehope the healing hand of time has 
softened her sorrows.—C. G.] 

[Extract from the Quarterly Review.) 

“Being in Devonshire during the last summer, we 
took an opportunity of visiting Dean Prior, for the pur- 
pose of making some nai concerning Herrick, 
who, from the circumstance#f having been vicar of 
that parish (where he is still talked of as a poet, a wit, 
and a hater of the county,) for twenty years, might be 
supposed to have left some unrecorded memorials of 
his existence behind him. 

‘The person, however, who knows more of Her- 
rick than all the rest of the neighbourhood, we found 
tobe a poor woman in the ninety-ninth year of her 
age, named Dorothy King. She repeated to us, with 
great exactness, five of his ‘Noble Numbers,’ among 
which was the beautiful Litany quoted below. These 
she had learned from her mother, who was apprentic- 





ed to Herrick’s successor in the vicarage. She called 





them her prayers, which, she said, she was in the 
habit of putting up in bed, whenever she could not 
sleep: and she therefore began the Litany at the second 
stanza, 

‘When I lie within my bed,’ &c. 

Another of her midnight orisons was the poem be. 
ginning 

‘Every night thou dost me fright, 
And keep mine eyes from sleeping,’ &c. 

She had no idea that these poems had ever been 
printed, and could not have read them if she had seen 
them. She is in possession of few traditions as to the 
person, manners, and habits of life of the poet; but in 
return, she has a whole budget of anecdotes respecting 
his ghost; and these she details with a careless but 
serene gravity, which one would not willingly dis- 
compose by any hints ata remote possibility of their 
not being exactly true. Herrick, she says, wasa 
bachelor, and kept a maid-servant, as his poems, in- 
deed, discover; but she adds, what they do not dis- 
cover, that he also kept a pet-pig, which he taught to 
drink out of a tankard. And this important circum- 
stance, together, with a tradition that he one day 
threw his sermon at the congregation, with a curse for 
their inattention, forms almost the sum total of what 
we could collect of the poet's life. After his death, 
indeed, he furnished more ample materials for biogra- 
phy, and we could filla volume with the fearful 
achievements of his wandering spirit ; 

‘But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.’ 

Our readers will be apt to think, we suspect, that 
there is little valuable in our gleanings: yet these tra- 
ditionary tales of two centuries old, serve to shew the 
respect in which a literary man is held even by the 
vulgar and uneducated. 

‘HIS LITANY. 
‘To the Holy Spirit. 
‘In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart, and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the priest his last hath pray’d, 

And Inod to what is said, 

’Cause my speech is now decay’d, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When (God knows) I’m toss’d about 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When thetempter me pursu’th 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And halfdamns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the flames, and hellish cries, 
Fright mineears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 





Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 





When the judgment is reveal’d, 

And that open’d which was seal’d, 

When to theeI have appeal'd, 
Sweet Spirit, com(ort me 


Th 


INVOCATION TOA SPIRIT. 


When sorrow calls a tear, 
V hen pain and grief appear, 
Misfortune’s lightning fiying, 
While every hope is dying, 
Swect Spirit, comfort me! 


When sad, but not despairing, 
For nothing earthly caring, 
The only joy that’s given 
Is faith and hope in tfeaven, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When thoughts of woe assail me, 
And friendship’s soothings fail me, 
Without one ray appearing 
Of hope’s delightful cheering, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the torch of love decays, 

With all the bliss-ting’d rays, 

That beam'd with witching power, 

And brightened life’s dark hour, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When man’s deceitful wile 
Has chased cach cheerful smile, 
And every mourntul sigh 
Breathes but the wish to die, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When memory’s treasures cease, 

With scenes that whisper’d peace, 

When age comes tott'ring on, 

And youth’s best joys are gone, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


Should conscience ceasc to slumber, 
And all my follies number, 
While furies haunt my pillow, 
Wild as the foammg billow, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


And when at death’s dread hour, 
I feel its chilling power, 
With hope of sin forgiven, 
My soul ascends to Heaven, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


And when—but hush! no more! 
I tremble and adore! 
In such a blissful hour, 
Ineed not seek thy power, 
My God will comfort me! 


C.G. 
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